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Scientific Potices. 
SEA BATHING. 


—- 

As this is the season for sea bathing, any judicious 
observations on the subject, written, not by quacks, 
or interested persons, but by men of professional 
experience, must prove acceptable. Under this im- 
pression we are about to lay before our readers some 
extracts from a work just published by Dr. Harwood, 
on the “Curative Influence of the Southern Coasts of 
England,” in which the author treats particularly 
of those diseases, in which a residence on the sea 
coast is most likely to prove beneficial. 

On entering upon the subject of bathing, we feel 
emboldened to offer some few remarks of our own, 
which are the result of some reading, corroborated 
by personal experience. We have been, from our 
youth upwards, particularly partial to bathing and 
swimming; and, as we know that much ignorance 
and prejudice exist on the subject, we shall venture 
to offer a few suggestions which may be useful to 
bathers. In the first place, we would advise them 
never to enter the water when they are either cold or 
much fatigued. In either case bathing is much 
more likely to prove injurious than beneficial. But 
if it be improper, or unsafe, to go into the water 
when the temperature of the body is too low, it is 
still more dangerous to do so when it is in a state of 
perspiration. The sudden check consequent upon 
so imprudent an act, like drinking cold water when 
a person is overheated, has often produced sudden 
death. It might appear unnecessary to give sucha 
warning to our readers ; nor should we have thought 
of hinting at such caution, had we not heard that a 
certain editorial quack in this town had recom- 
ended the practice of bathing when the body is 
a state of perspiration. 

It is true, indeed, that in Russia, Finland, and 
ther northern regions, it is customary to leave the 
‘Ivapour bath in a state of profuse perspiration, and 
# [to plunge immediately afterwards in the snow ; but 
this habit has been gradually acquired; and the 
bydy has been inured to it from infancy. 

We trust, however, that no person in his senses 
wMl, in this country, follow the pernicious advice of 
the editorial charlatan, to whom we have adverted. 
Jith this impression we shall proceed to explain 
e reason why it is advisable that bathers should 
warm, when they enter the water.—The operation 
eold water is to abstract the heat from the 
‘Woody; and if the body .be previously cooled down 
oo much, it cannot safely endure a further diminu- 
ion of temperature. A chilliness will be the con- 
uence; and the principal benefit to be derived 
from bathing, the bracing of the system, and impart- 
ing a general glow to the body, is not experienced. 
When the body is warm, it can much longer 
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endure contact with cool air or water; nor does it 
experience that shock which, more or less, always 
attends a first immersion into water in our climate. 

Before we conclude these preliminary remarks we 
shall avail ourselves of the opportunity to make a 
few observations collaterally connected with the sub- 
ject. It often happens that the water, when sub- 
mitted to the test of the thermometer, appears to be 
considerably warmer than the air; and we have 
heard many persons express their surprise that the 
slightest shock should be experienced by bathers 
under such circumstances. Ifthethermometer stands 
10 degrees higher when immersed in the water than 
when exposed to the air, they expect that the water 
should feel warm to the body, instead of cold. This 
mistake is natural enough ; but the apparent ano- 
maly admits of a very easy solution. Blood heat, 
on the thermometrical scale, is ninety-eight degrees ; 
and the water, in this country, seldom reaches a 
temperature of sixty-five degrees. This is one very 
natural reason for the sensation of cold which, more 
or less, is always felt on a first immersion. But there 
is another reason, which we shall endeavour to state 
as plainly as the nature of the subject will admit of. 
Heat and cold are rather relative than positive terms ; 
the same substance will feel cold to one man and 
hot to another, owing to the different circumstances 
under which they are placed. If we lie down in bed 
between the blankets, we feel warmer, at first, than 
if we go between the sheets; and yet the blankets 
and sheets, if tried by the thermometer, exhibit pre- 
cisely the same temperature. Again, if we stand 
barefooted on a carpet, our feet feel warmer than if 
they were in contact with the hearth-stone, although 
the carpet and stone are of equal temperature by the 
thermometer. 

Philosophers and chemists explain this phenome- 
non by assigning to different bodies different capaci- 
ties for imbibing and giving out heat; nor is there a 
doubt that such differences exist, as may be proved 
by various experiments. If a piece of black and a 
piece of white cloth be laid upon the surface of snow, 
and exposed to the sun, the black cloth will sink 
considerably deeper into the snow than the white 
cloth, because black absorbs the calorific rays, which 
are reflected back by the white. 

Now, water has a greater capacity for absorbing 
heat than air has, in the way that the flag-stone has 
a greater capacity for abstracting the heat than the 
carpet; and hence, when we are exposed to water 
which is thermometrically as warm as the air, we 
feel an uncomfortable sensation of cold, simply be- 
cause the water abstracts the heat from our bodies 
much more rapidly than air of the same temperature 
does. 

Extracts from Dr. Harwood’s Work. 

As I shall have occasion to consider the more particular 
effects of bathing, in reference to affections, in which it is 
especially indicated, I shall, in this place, chiefly advert to 


If we direct our attention to the accounts concerning 
bathing among the ancients, we find them to combine 
much interesting information in reference to the customs’ 
and habits of the times; since the salubrity arising from 
the use of water, applied generally over the surface of the 
body, either pure, or impregnated with saline ingredients, 
was fully appreciated by mankind in the earliest ages of 
the world; and while its importance has been duly re- 
garded by the civilized people of every clime and period, 
even among the more barbarous tribes of mankind, we 
find none, with the exception perhaps of the most utterly 
degraded, who are not in the habit of having frequent re- 
course to it. 

Among civilized nations it is well known, moreover, 
that the bath is employed under very varied modifications, 
which produce important differences in its action on the 
system, and more perfectly adapt its application to every 
variety of circumstance. 

My object, however, is chiefly to notice here what may 
be termed coast bathing; and I may very fairly observe, 
that, among all the numerous baths employed in this 
country, those which consist of cold and hot sea water, 
are had recourse to with the greatest general advantage. 

Whilst the one, by its invigorating influence, imparts 
energy to the circulating and nervous systems, debilitated 
by disease, in the earlier periods of life; the othér, by a 
more soothing mode of action, arrives at very similar re- 
sults, and often in a class of diseases of an opposite cha- 
racter, in those incident to its more advanced stages, or its 
decline. 

But these invaluable agents, far from confining their 
utility to the removal of a variety of disorders, are no less 
calculated to sustain and prolong the healthful functions 
of the body, as is fully appreciated by those who are in 
the habit of employing them. 

During the autumnal portion of the year, as Dr. A. P. 
Buchan observes, the sea may be considered as affording 
rather a temperate than a cold bath, being only a few de- 
grees lower in temperature than the air; the air hasing, 
at that period, become cooled by the prevailing western 
breezes, before the surface of the water has béen deprived 
of that heat, which it has accumulated during the summer 
months. 

The average temperature of the sea is, however, I think, 
seldom less than about forty degrees below that of the 
body ; but the sensation of cold which we experience on 
bathing in the sea, is much greater than would be pro- 
duced by exposure to air at the same temperature, in con- 
sequence of the greater capacity of the water for absorbing 
or conveying away heat; which, in fluids as in solids, is 
increased in proportion to their density. 

Yet, though cold sea water is more dense, and has a 
greater specific gravity than fresh, it is obvious, from Dr. 
Currie’s experiments, that its continued action produces 
much less torpor in the animal systemy than that which is 
produced by fresh water at a similar temperature; which 
difference can only be assigned to the stimulating effect of 
its contents; and this result may be readily inferred, from 
the benefit which is constantly derived from those strong 
solutions of marine salt, so frequently employed by phy- 
sicians in the interior of the kingdom, in cases where sti- 
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The superior advantages possessed by salt over fresh 


sonably induced Dr. Currie to employ it in preference to 
fresh water for affusion in fevers. 

He observes in his Medical Reports—*‘ I was led to pre- 
fer salt water to fresh, on account of the stimulating effects 
of sea salt on the vesseis of the skin, by which, I appre- 
hend, the debilitating action of cold is prevented. Salt 
water, either for the purpose of immersion, or affusion, is 
more grateful to the patient than fresh water; and it is 
well known that it may be applied to the surface for a 
length of time, with much less hazard ; and persons after 
being immersed in it, exhibit the vital re-action stronger 
than is produced by fresh water.” 

No less accurately was the same observed by the an- 
cients: Pliny remarks, that those who are made warm by 
salt water are not easily rendered cool. 

It is a fact in physiology, as well ascertained by daily ob- 
servation as by direct experiment, that, in whatever way 
animal heat be acquired, the function of the exhalent ves- 
sels is the great agent by whose means its uniformity is 
maintained, and its superfluity disposed of, the tempera- 
ture of the body being, in a great measure, regulated by 
the exhalation which takes place, during health, on its sur- 
face, and by that of the lungs, internally. As, therefore, 
without this provision, our animal heat would be liable 
to rise to an inconvenient degree, from every slight in- 
crease in the motions of the heart, it becomes of great im- 
portance that the action of the exhalents should be regu- 
larly and permanently supported, though not permitted to 
exceed what is required to produce this result; because, 
whatever tends to promote a due and regular performance 
of their cooling function, is as conducive to health as co- 
pious perspirations are calculated to debilitate. 

In this capacity, then, the frequent and judicious exer- 
cise of sea-bathing is highly beneficial ; nor do we, I think, 
possess any means which so effectually contribute to lessen 
the susceptibility of the body to cold, which desirable ob- 
ject it produces, not only in accordance with the well- 
known axiom, that the effects of cold are diminished 
in proportion to our habits of exposure to its impressions, 
but also on other principles no less influential. 

But though, of all external agents, there is none calcu- 
lated to prove more beneficial to health than the cold sea- 
bath, where general or local debility is not induced by dis- 
eases referable to the organs most important to life, yet, 
if it be otherwise, cold bathing, of whatever kind, can be, 
by no means, had recourse to with impunity, even by 
those in whom the affection may have made very little 
progress. 

The action of the cold sea bath on the constitution of a 
person merely debilitated, to whom advantage is likely to 
result from its employment, is that of first producing a 
sudden determination of the blood into the larger trunks 
of the venous system and the heart. 

This is succeeded by an increased arterial action 
throughout the body, which is rendered sensible by the 
extreme vessels on the surface of the skin, by the glowing 
genial warmth it there excites, and widely diffuses; the 
stimulus thus produced is communicated to the secreting 
pores, and imparts to them an increase in the energies of 
their peculiar functions, so necessary to a state of perfect 
health. 

But the effects of cold water on the body, if long ap- 


i inherent power of producing it, altogether independent of 
water, have been acknowledged in all ages, and very rea- | tre chemical and mechanical means which were supposed 


to give it origin; and more especially obvious does this 
appear, when we find that the actions of the heart and 
respiration are usually by no means adequately, and often, 
as Dr. Currie remarks, not perceptibly increased under 
such circumstances. 

On this subject, therefore, I fear we cannot go farther, 
even in these days, than accord with Galen, in attributing 
this powerful accession of heat to a preservative power in 
the system, which guards the internal organs of the body 
from the effects of cold. 

I cannot help remarking, also, of this great man, since 
our present practice is, in reality, so much indebted to the 
observation of antiquity, that many of our most approved 
views concerning bathing were no less appreciated by him, 
in the second century, than they are in the present day ; 
thus, he particularly cautions us trom employing the cold 
bath, during the presence of visceral organic disease, as 
also in the hectic fever which accompanies consumption. 

It is no less interesting to observe, that, so far from our 
practice of cold affusion in fevers being a remedy of mo- 
dern origin, Galen recommends, in ardent fevers, the 
placing of patients in a large linen cloth, and that, by 
means of four persons, they be thus dipped into a bath of 
cold water, to extinguish the preternatural degree of heat 
with which they were oppressed; and he adds, that, by 
these means, not only the solids, but the surface of the 
skin, are reduced to their natural temperature, by which 
their dryness is removed, and that additional heat which 
previously existed is extinguished. 

I think I may venture to observe, that while much of 
the beneficial action induced by the warm bath on the 
system is primary, and mechanically dependent on the 
agent, that of the cold is secondary, and dependent more 
on the energies of the system itself, —a circumstance which, 
in the practical treatment of disease, is of the highest im- 
portance; for it is obvious that the latter demands a cer- 
tain degree of power in the system to effect its completion. 

Too many instances are, however, presented to our nc- 
tice, in which, from the weakened and impaired state of 
the animal powers, this cannot be attained: in such cases, 
therefore, the tendency of the cold bath is directly cpposed 
to the one which is desired. 

In them the nervous system receives an impression with 
which it is unable to contend, the blood being determined 
inwardly ; and it being long before the heart and arteries 
recover sufficient energy to propel it back into the extreme 
vessels on the surface, hence arise continued shiverings, 
and an unpleasant sensation of cold; the countenance 
appears pallid, while any internal organ affected by 
disease, especially if that disease be of an inflammatory 
nature, is unfavourably influenced by this derangement 
in the circulation. 

That a certain degree of energy in the circulation is 
necessary, to derive due advantage from sea-bathing, 
though less is required by it than the cold bath of fresh 
water, a fact of great importance, is no less obvious from 
its prejudicial influence when too frequently had recourse 
to by debilitated persons, in whom it may be really indi- 
cated. 

And, on the same principle, it is useful to observe, that 
during the violence of fevey, when the action of the heart 
and arteries is preternaturally excited, the application of 
cold water is perfectly safe and beneficial, though so fre. 





plied, are gradually to deprive it of its heat; which latter 

the vital powers exhaust themselves in endeavouring to 

renew by transient glows, each becoming more and more | 
feeble; the rapidity of the exhaus:ion produced being in 

proportion to the coldness of the water. 

Here it must, doubtless, be generally admitted, that the | 
powerful evolution of heat, which is thus necessarily and | 
suddenly produced in the animal system, to restore the | 
loss occasioned by the rapid abstraction of the cold bath, 
(whose effects are so much more powerful than those which | 
usually take place from the action of the air,) is a cone 

that the system still exerts an unknown and 





quently otherwise in the same individuals during their con- 
valescence, when this increased action is removed, and 
always so after the cooling process of the perspiring stages 
of such affections has commenced: thus it is the judicious 


the application of cold water to the surface of the body ; 
for in some it becomes slower and fuller than usual, while 
in the more irritable, its pulsations are materially quick. 
ened ; though, in each case, the change induced is pro. 
bably connected with the effort made in the system to 
assist in restoring the equilibrium of heat throughout the 
body, which the coldness of the medium so quickly de- 
stroys. 

The extent, therefore, of this power of reaction in the 
system in resisting the effects of cold, renders the bath 
one of the most critical tests of constitutional vigour; the 
shock occasioned on entering the water, being proportioned 
to the susceptibility of the nervous system to impression, 
and the consequent delicacy of the constitution. 

It is therefore least impressive and lasting in the healthy 
and robust ; and where increased energies of the heart 
and arteries are not very efficiently called into action by 
so powerful a summons, one of a much milder nature 
should be had recourse to. And it may be confidently 
remarked, that it is impossible to be too particular in the 
employment of the cold bath, of whatever kind, in the 
first instance; although the sea bath is less liable to pro- 
duce injurious effects from its higher temperature and 
additional stimulus, than a cold bath of fresh water. 

What I have last observed, is applicable, in an especial 
manner, to young and delicate females, in whom the 
greatest possible benefit is so often likely to result from 
sea-bathing, if properly had recourse to; yet, when the 
countenance is pale, and the circulation of the extreme 
blood-vessels appears to be peculiarly languid, a state 
which is often connected with a degree of indolence in the 
vessels of the absorbent system, indicated by occasional 
swelling of the feet and ankles, it is alone prudent to 
begin a course of sea-bathing with tepid water, and to 
reduce its temperature only in proportion to the progress 
made in the cure of the disease. 

The same means, it may be observed, should be invaria- 
bly employed, in very delicate constitutions, dependent 
on whatever cause, since the neglect of this simple rre- 
caution has very frequently been productive of mate:ial 
injury to such invalids. 

Gentle exercise has, with great justice, been recommended 
by several modern medical authors, before cold bathing, 
in order to rouse the circulation, and enable it to effect 
a proper degree of reaction ; and this expedient is proved 
to be beneficial, by the same reasoning which accounts for 
the danger that attends cold bathing, when the functions 
are rendered languid and fatigued by violent exercise, 

But the advantage of gentle exercise again, before cold- 
bathing, is not a discovery of our days; for Galen com- 
pared its effects to those of the warm bath, in equally de- 
termining the internal heat to the surtace of the body, 
and thus enabling the latter to withstand the attacks of 
cold on the viscera; he therefore considered exercise a 
very useful in preparing the body for the employment o 
the cold bath. He also considered the warm bath to bé 
useful on the same principle; as do many of the moderns, 

From this important consideration it follows, that per 
sons, in whom the powers of reaction are feeble, in order 
to induce a beneficial glow of warmth after cold bathing, 
require the agency of the full force of their vital powers, 
previously to subjecting themselves to its influence. It is 
therefore observed, that such persons bathe with mugh 
greater advantage, two or three hours after breakfast, than 
before, as, previously to this time, the circulation has not 
acquired its due degree of energy throughout the systent. 

Although the employment of friction on the surface of 
the body during bathing, by means of the flesh-brush, 
may prove an auxiliary of high utility in the use of the 








employment of cold bathing which alone renders it, I con- 
ceive, the most useful and safe, as it is the most natural 
of external agents. 

Independently of the existence of disease, its effects on 
the system may be observed to vary greatly in different 


warm bath, I cannot conceive its influence to be, by any 
means, commensurate with the disadvantages of long ex- 
posure to cold. 

After bathing, gentle exercise will be found by invalids 
generally very advantageous, as it serves to continue that 
increased action, which it was the object of the bath to 





individuals. 
The action of the heart is very differently affected by 


promote ; but if this exercise be carried to the extent to 
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produce perspiration, the cold occasioned by evaporation 
will often be destructive to the benefit which would be 
otherwise derived from the bath. 

There can be no doubt, that the most injudicious of all 
modes of sea-bathing, intended for the improvement of 
health, is that of remaining long in, or beneath the sur- 
face of, the water; or, what is often still more injurious, 
exposing the wetted surface of the body to the influence of 
the cold wind, rendered, as before observed, more chilling, 
by more rapidly depriving the body of that heat which is 
necessary to produce evaporation, for in this way torpor 
and debility of the extreme vessels can alone be induced. 

On the same principle, it is desirable that an invalid 
should avoid exposure to cold immediately before bathing ; 
the immersion should be conducted, and the clothes re- 
sumed, as quickly as possible. 

The necessity for speedily resuming the clothes, and 
protecting the body from the action of cold winds after 
sea-bathing, is interestingly shown in the fact, which has 
been proved by repeated experiments, that, during two 
minutes after immersion, the temperature of the body 
sinks several degrees, and then gradually rises during the 
succeeding fourteen or fifteen minutes, to within a degree 
or two of its original temperature. 

But if, at this period, the body be exposed to a cold air, 
as a north or north-east wind, at a temperature of 44 or 
45 deg., its heat rapidly sinks again, even below that oc- 
casioned by the immersion. 

In drying the surface of the body after sea-bathing, it 
is, perhaps, an advantage to use napkins which have been 
previously dipped in sea- water and dried ; as by this simple 
expedient the saline particles are less likely to be entirely 
removed from the skin, than by the means usually em- 
ployed. 

From what has been before stated, it is obviously by no 
means judicious for debilitated persons to immerse their 
bodies in the water more than once at each bathing; since 
each immersion calls on the system for a new partial re- 
action; which reaction, while it exhausts the animal 
powers, is rendered inefficient in proportion to its repeti- 
tion, until an invaluable means of imparting strength 
becomes converted into one of increasing weakness; it is, 
therefore, even better to remain a short time immersed, 
than to repeat the immersion. 

Dr. A. P. Buchan, in his useful observations on sea- 
bathing, to which we are much indebted, observes, that 
he has generally found it to be prejudicial, at its usual 
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MATHEMATICAL MAGIC, 
OR THE WONDERS THAT MAY BE PERFORMED BY 
MECHANICAL GEOMETRY. 
BY J. WILKINS, BISHOP OF CHESTER. 
London: printed for Richard Baldwin, 1691. 
BAe MS 
; CHAPTER XI. 

That the ancients had divers motives and means for such 
vast magnificent works, which we have not. 

The motives by which they were excited to such magni- 
ficent attempts we may conceive to be chiefly three, —reli- 
gion, policy, ambition. 

1. Religion. Hence it was that most of these stately 
buildings were intended for some sacred use, being either 
temples or tombs, all of them dedicated to some of their 
deities. It was an inbred principle in those ancient Hea- 
thens, that they could not choose but merit very much by 
being liberal in their outward services; and, therefore, we 
read of Creesus, that, being overcome in battle, and taken 
by Cyrus, he did revile the gods of ingratitude, because 
they had no better care of him, who had so frequently 
adored them with costly oblations; and, as they did con- 
ceive themselves bound to part with their lives in defence 
of their religion, so likewise to employ their utmost power 
and estate about any such design which might promote or 
advance it; whereas now, the generality of men (especially 
the wisest sort amongst them) are, in this respect, of another 
opinion, counting such great and immense labours to be, 
at the best, but glorious vanities. The temple of Solomon, 
indeed, was to bea type, and, thesefore, it was necessary 
that it should be so extraordinarily magnificent; other- 
wise, perhaps, a much cheaper structure might have been 
as commendable and serviceable. 

2. Policy, that by this means they might find out em- 
ployment for the people, who, of themselves, being not 
much civilized, might, by idleness, quickly grow to such 
a rudeness and barbarism, as not to be bounded within 
any laws of government. Again, by this means the riches 
of the kingdom did not lie idle in their king’s treasuries, 
but was always in motion, which could not but be a great 
advantage and improvement to the commonwealth. And, 
perhaps, some of them feared lest, if they should leave toe 
much money unto their successors, it might be an occa- 
sion to ensnare them in such idle and vain courses as would 
ruin their kingdoms. Whereas in these later ages none 
of all these poiitic incitements can be of any force, because 
now there is employment enough for all, and money little 
enough for every one. 

3. Ambition to be known unto posterity; and hence, 
likewise, arose that incredible labour and care they be- 
stowed to leave such monuments behind them, as might 
continue for ever, and make them famous unto all after 
ages: this was the reason of Absalom’s pillar, spoken of 
in Scripture, to keep his name in remembrance; and, 
doubtless, this too was the end which many others of the 

ncients have aimed at, in those (as they thought) ever- 





temperature, in such constitutions as are ly de- 
nominated phlegmatic, where the pulse is naturally 
feeble, the countenance pale, and the muscles flaccid, 
although independent of the existence of disease. 

So assuredly, on the contrary, in accordance with general 
experience, are the greatest benefits derived from it in per- 
sons who tend to the opposite or the sanguine tempera- 
ment; and, on the same principle, the sea-bath, at its 
usual temperature, is best adapted to the earlier periods of 
life, as it is least suited for such as have attained an ad. 
vanced age, and whose debility in the circulating system 
is indicated by a weakness and turgescence of the veins, 
but more especially if this be united with a full and ple- 
thoric habit, as is by no ineans uncommon in such persons 
as have been long subject to gouty affections. 

I shall, lastly, add, that should a want of reaction in the 
system after sea-bathing become apparent, in continued 
chilliness, a pale countenance, head-ache, or languor, its 
return should be promoted by internal and external means; 
and the latter may usually be the best effected by the ap- 
plication of warmth to the pit of the stomach, which will 
be most conveniently and readily imparted by means of a 
bottle of hot water surrounded with flannel. 

Under such conditions of the constitution, cold sea- 
bathing should, of course, be by no means repeated ; but, 
in such cases, the tepid sea-water bath may often be em- 
ployed with great advantage as a substitute, and its tem- 
perature may be gradually diminished, as has been before 
mentioned, with the increasing powers of the system. 


lasting buildings. 

But now these later ages are much more active and 
stirring ; so that every ambitious man may find so much 
business for the present, that he shall scarce have any 
leisure to trouble himself about the future, and, therefore, 
in all these respects, there is a great disproportion betwixt 
the incitements of those former and these latter times unto 
such magnificent attempts. 

Again: as they differ much in their motives unto them, 
so likewise in the means of effecting them. 

There was, formerly, more leisure and opportunity both 
for the great men to undertake such works, and for the 
people to perfect them. Those past ages were more quiet 
and peaceable—the princes rather wanting employment 
than being over-prest with it, and, therefore, were willing 
to make choice of such great designs, about which to busy 
themselves: whereas now the world is grown more politic, 
and, therefore, more troublesome—every great manhavhie 
other private and necessary business about which to employ 
both his time and means. And s0, likewise, for the com- 
mon people,—who, then living more wildly, without being 
confined to particular trades and professions, might be 
more easily collected about such famous employments ; 
whereas now, if a Prince have any occasion for an army, 
it is very hard for him to raise so great a multitude, as 
were usually employed about these magnificent buildings. 
We read of 360,000 men that were busied for twenty 
years in making one of the Egyptian pyramids. And 
Herodotus tells us of 1,000,000 men who were as long in 
building another of them. About the carriage of one 
stone for Amasis, the distance of twenty days’ journey, 
there was, for three years together, employed 2000 chosen 
men, governors, besides many other under-labourers.— 





}It was the opinion of Josephus and Nazianzen, that these 


pyramids were built by Joseph, for granaries, against the 
years of famine. Others think that the brick made by 
the children of Israel was employed about the framing of 
them, because we read that the Tower of Babel did consist 
of brick or artificial stone. Gen.xi.3. And if these were 
the labourers that were busied about them, it is no wonder 
that they were of so vast a magnitude; for we read that 
the children of Israel, at their coming out of Egypt, were 
numbered to be six hundred thousand, and three thousand, 
and five hundred and fifty men. Num. i. 46. So many 
handfuls of earth would almost make a mountain, and, 
therefore, we may easily believe that so great a multitude, 
in so long a space as their bondage lasted, for above fourhun- 
dred years, might well enough accomplis’ such vast designs. 

In the building of Solomon’s Temple there were three- 
score and ten thousand that bare basdens, and four score 
thousand hewers m the mountains. 1 Kings v. 15. 

The Ephesian Temple was built by all Asia joining to- 

gether : the 127 pillars were made by so many kings, ac- 
cording to their several successions; the whole work being 
not finished under the space of 215 years; whereas the 
transplacing of that obelisk, at Rome, by Sixtus V. (spoken 
of before) was done in some few days by five or six hun- 
dred men: and as the work was much less than many 
other recorded by antiquity, so the means by which it was 
wrought was yet far less in this respect than what is re- 
lated of them. 
_ 2. The abundance of wealth which was then engrossed 
in the possession of some few particular persons being now 
diffused amongst a far greater number. There is now a 
greater equality amongst mankind ; and the flourishing of 
arts and sciences hath so stirred up the sparks of men’s 
natural nobility, and made them of such active and indus- 
trious spirits as to free themselves, in a great measure, 
from that slavery which those former and wilder nations 
were subjected unto. 

In building one of the pyramids there was expended fox 
the maintenance of the labourers with radish and onions, 
no less than eighteen hundred talents, which is reckoned 
to amount unto 1,880,000 crowns, or thereabouts. And, 
considering the cheapness of these things in those times 
and places, so much money might go farther than a sum ten 
times greater could do in the maintenance of so many now. 

In Solomon’s Temple we know how the extraordinary 
riches of that king, the general flourishing of the whole 
state, and the liberality of the peopie did jointly concur 
to the building of the Temple. Pecuniarum copia, et 
populi largitus, majora dictu conabatur, saith Josephus.— 
The Rhodian Colossus is reported to have cost 360 talents 
in the making. And so were all those other famous monu« 
ments of proportionable expense. 

Pancirollus, speaking of thuse theatres that were erected 
at the charges of some private Roman citizens, saith thus: 
Nostro hoc seculo vel Rex satis haberet quod ageret adificio 
ejusmodi origendo: and a little after, upon the like occa- 
sion, Res mehercule miraculosa, que nostris temporibus 
via &@ potentissimo aliquo rege possit exhiberi. 

3. Add unto the two former considerations that exact 

care and indefatigable industry which they bestowed in 
the raising of those structures.—These being the chief and 
only designs on which many of them did employ all their 
best thoughts and utmost endeavours. Cleopes, an Egyp- 
tian king, is reported to have been so desirous to finish one 
of the pyramids, that, having spent all about it he was 
worth, or could possibly secure, he was forced, at last, to 
prostitute his own daughter for necessary maintenance.— 
And we read of Ramises, another king of Egypt, how 
that he was so careful to erect an obelisk, about which he 
had — 20,000 men, that when he feared lest, through 
the negligence of the artificers, or weakness of the engine, 
the stone might fall and break, he tied his own son to the 
top of it, that so the care of his safety might make the 
workmen more circumspect in their business. And what 
strange matters may be effected by the mere diligence and 
labour of great multitudes, we may easily discern from 
the wild Indians, who, having not the art or advantage of 
engines, did yet, by their unwearied industry, remove 
stones of an incredible greatness. Acosta relates, that he 
himself measured one, at Tiaguanco, which was thirty- 
eight foot long, eighteen broad, and six thick; and he 
affirms that, in their stateliest edifices, there were many 
others of much vaster magnitude. 
From all which considerations it may appear, that the 
strangeness of those ancient monuments, above any that 
are now effected, does not necessarily infer any defect of 
art in these later ages. And, I conceive, it were as easy to 
demonstrate the mechanical arts in these times to be so far 
beyond the knowledge of former ages, that had we but 
the same means as the ancients had, we might effect far 
greater matters than any they attempted, and that, too, 
in a shorter space, and with less labour. 





(To be continued) 
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Safe through the air the lark he bears, THE CELEBRATED MODELS OF PARIS and the CREME. Many of tl 
‘fi TERY OF PERE LA CHAISE, been influc 
The skies’ free wanderer, NOW EXHIBITING at the KING’S ARMS ASSEMBLY ditabl 
And then his bounteous skill prepares ROOM, CASTLE-STREET.—Entrance in Cook-street. creal e 
A downy couch for her. THE MODEL of PARIS is made with that extreme A woman | 
exactness and precision, that a person may see and point out rably suite 
To every creature he divides the house he has inhabited. Pére la Chaise (the most mag. y 
Its portion, day by day ; nificent —— pte em “pg! ee as the duties of a 
’ > most splendi epot of Mausvleums o rinces arriors, 
—— - He feeds the lion's young, and guides Statesmen, Dignitaries, Poets, &c., and adorned with 26,000 have been 
t The eagles to the prey. The Artist of the above Models received the flattering ap. she could 
Wo etry. . provals of their Majesties the Emperors of Austria and Rus. which mar 
‘ If so he feed the beasts that die, =. the Sines of France and Precis and most of the Royal It is so m 
J Family of England, during Twelve Months that these Models s 
And clothe the flowers that fade, were exhibited in London. The same person made several in the ch 
eis Is not the arm of the Most High Models of Fortified Pieces, whieh were purchased by Bona- a . 
NZAS, : parte, and deposited in the Royal Hotel of Invalids, at Paris. and mos' 
Our sure protection made ? Admittance, 1s. 6d.: Children and Schools, 1s. Cate. h 
ADDRESSED TO TIME. Seek first his kingdom, and all good logues, 6d. Open from Ten till Dusk. who are ni 
fe His hand of bounty showers ; = good prine 
On, on, resistless Being, on ! Raiment to clothe, and daily food The Louquet. can aoe 
y ari 2els 5 ; Many 0} 
Nor stay thy chariot wheels ; Shall be securely ours. “I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have land 
For summer s gladsome flowers are gone, H. W. J. brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” and estas: 
And silently now steals a en we have all 
Pale autumn chill upon the leaf, TO MISS M. T. We some time since expressed our intention of treasures t 
With mournful hue and wan; because an 


While happiness, that stranger brief, 
Disclaims the haunts of man ! 


On, on! I would not bid thee stay, 
Were mine the high control,— 
The bidding thou must still obey, 
Nor seek thy destined goal 
Till mine to summon—soon or late ; 
While reining in thy fiery steeds 
I bade thy aérial chariot wait, 
Nor fly the sombre tinted meads ! 


On, on; since thou hast ta’en away 
The glory of the spring, 

And past o’er dear ecstatic May, 
With poison-dropping wing 5 

On, on !—I would not now implore— 
Less swift might be thy flight, 

For thou, for me, hast nought in store 
Save spirit freezing night ! 

On, on; the jocund spring is fled, 
The pride of summer dies ; 

And autumn steals, with noiseless tread, 
To brave inclement skies ; 

To list but to the howling blast 
Hoarse mingled with the cry, 

The lament for the dawn o’ercast, 
The sob of agony ! 


On, on!—The sun is in the west, 
The shadows on the hill; 
Impatient, lo! the parting guest, 
His mission to fulfil. 
On, on !—The sun is sinking fast, 
And fast comes on the night: 
On, on! the barrier is past, 
And Heaven’s revealed to sight ! 
Liverpool. G. 





PROVIDENCE. 





** Behold the fowls of the air,” &e.—** Consider the lilies,” 
&e.—" Seek first the kingdom,” &c.—Jatthew, 6—26, &e. &e. 
Look on the flowers, they toil not there 

For all that beauty shed ; 
Behold the birds that fly the air, 
They sow not, yet are fed. 


No hand the vest's frail texture made 
The rose or lily wears, 

Yet Solomon was not array’d 
In robe so rich as theirs. 


God's care is over every land, 
And from the heavens above 

On all the creatures of his hand 
He still looks down in love. 


Such sweets did I taste, that J swore to resign 





UPON DRINKING FROM A GLASS WHICH HAD JUST BEFORE 
BEEN USED BY HER. 
———e = 
When you left, as ] chanc’d from that goblet to sip, 
Which before had been touch’d by your roseate lip, 


For ever, my soul, to the pleasures of wine. 


Of the blue blushing grape oft I freely have drank, 
Until lull’d by its charms into slumber I sank; 
But here as the juice I so gaily quaff’d up, 

Far sweeter when empty than full seem’d the cup. 


I thought this the dregs which the glass might retain, 
And my arm was extending to fill it again, 

When the goblet all over went sullied and dim, 
Excepting one part which was close to the rim. 


Then Love said ** How could you so sillily swear, 
Remember that Mary Ann’s lips have been there, 
Think not that such bliss can be drained from the bow], 
The sweets which they left now illumine your soul.” 


The oath I had taken I quickly forswore, 

As I kiss’d the bright portion a thousand times o’er, 
And vow’d as away Cupid smilingly flew, 

To drink no more wine unless sweeten’d by you. 


London. Ww. S, 





The Beauties of Chess. 


‘* Ludimus effigiem belli.”—Vipba. 
— 
SITUATION FOR STUDY CXC. 
White to move and win in six moves. 


Black. 
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transferring to the Kaleidoscope a French edition of 
that excellent work, the Economy of Human Life. 
The perusal of our reprint will serve as an exercise to 
those young persons who are studying French, who 
will, at the same time, derive a moral lesson, appli- 
cable to almost every station and condition of life, 
We this day commence our republication; in doing 
which, we have made an immaterial deviation from 
the order of the original, by giving a priority to the 
chapter on Women. The reason for this preference 
is explained in the brief editorial article, which we 
shall here copy from the last Mercury. It was in- 
tended as an introduction to an excellent letter from 
a correspondent, reprobating the vulgarity of a cer. 
tain contemporary. For the letter itself we must 
refer our readers to the Mercury. 


INDELICACY AND DOUBLE ENTENDRE. 





“ Cependant, les ombres que sa modestie répand sur ses 
léger reléve l’éclat de sa beauté qu’il couvre.”—L’ Economie de la 
Vie Humaine. 

“ Immodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of‘decgney is want of sense.”—Pope. 
a 

The strictures contained in the following letter 
are so well directed, and so amply merited by the 
individual pointed at, that we cannot hesitate to give 
them publicity, although, in so doing, we are, in some 
measure, departing from a rule we had laid down 
for our future guidance. The indulgence in indeli- 
cate inuendo, seasoned by wit, as it sometimes is in 
such journals as the John Bull, cannot be too severely 
reprobated ; but when grossness is unaccompanied 
by a single redeeming feature of humour, as in the 
case alluded to by our correspondent, we feel at a 
loss whether most to condemn or despise such bare- 
faced ribaldry. 

A public writer who indulges in this vein, pays a 
very poor compliment to his readers; as his object 
unquestionably is to administer to their gratification, 
and thereby to his own emolument; and what kind 
of mind must that person possess who can be in- 
terested or pleased with such vile trash? As there 
are, however, readers with various tastes, a writer of 
this cast may fall in with the fancy of many, hows 
ever dull he may be, for, as an acute writer observes, 
“ Un'sot trouve toujours un plus sot qui Vadmire. 

Our correspondent’s censure of the mean and un- 
manly practice of making a butt of old maids is very 
well merited. The habit is an unequivocal sign of 
a vulgar and ill-regulated mind, and is most offensive 
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and revolting to every person of feeling and delicacy. 
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Many of those females who lead single lives have 
been influenced in their choice by motives equally 
creditable to their judgment and moral character. 
A woman may be amiable, accomplished, and admi- 
rably suited by nature and education to fulfil the 
duties of a wife and mother, and yet she may never 
have been seriously addressed by the man for whom 
she could feel that attachment and respect, without 
which marriage is a state of unsupportable thraldom. 
It is so much the fashion to look mainly to wealth 
in the choice of a wife, that very many virtuous 
and most excellent women are neglected, by men 
who are not aware that an amiable disposition and 
good principles are the best dowry that a woman 
can confer upon her husband. 

Many of the unmarried females, who are the object of 
the dull and unmanly jests of such writers as those to whom 
we have alluded, might, if married, have proved invaluable 
treasures to their husbands; we say invaluable treasures, 
because an amiable and accomplished wife is incomparably 
the greatest blessing that can fall to the lot of man; sucha 
wife, in reality, as is pictured in fancy by the admirable 
author of the Economy of Life. Such prizes in the lottery 
of life may not be common, but we happen to know that there 
are such things, and that they are above all price. The book, 
wherein the picture of this rara avis is to be found, is so 
excellent in its moral, and so beautiful in its composition, 
that we intend to republish, in the Kaleidoscope, a French 
edition of it, which we have perused with much interest, and, 
we trust, some advantage. te 


LV’ECONOMIE DE LA VIE HUMAINE, 
‘TRADUIT 6UR UN MUNUSCRIT INDIEN, COMPOSE PAR UN 
ANCIEN BRAMINE. 
el 
FEMME. 

Fille de l'amour, écoute les legons de la prudence, et 
que les préceptes de la vérité peénétrent jusques au fonds 
de ton cceur; ainsi par les ornemens de ton esprit tu 
reléveras l’éclat de ta beauté, et lorsque la fleur en sera 
flétrie tu conserveras des charmes. 

Au printems de ton 4ge, a l’aurore de tes jours, lorsque 
les hommes te contemplent avec plaisir, et que la nature 
texplique en secret leurs regards, ah! précautionne toi 
contre la séduction de leurs discours, garde bien ton cceur, 
et ne préte pas l’oreille a leurs flatteuses insinuations. 

Souvien toi que tu as été créee pour étre la compagne 
de l’homme, et non l’esclave de sa passion; non pour 
contenter seulement ses désirs, mais pour soulager ses 
peines, pour récompenser ses soins, et pour adoucir son sort 
par des épanchemens de tendresse. 

Quelle est la femme qui gagne le ceeur de "homme, qui 
y regne, et qui le soumet a amour? 

Voila qui se proméne, la douceur dans le maintien, 
l’innocence dans l’Ame, la modestie sur le front. 

Sa main cherche a s’occuper, son pied ne se délecte point 
a courir ga et la. 

Elle est vétue de propreté, et nourrie de temperance ; 
Ihumilité et la modération forment autour de sa téte comme 
une couronne de gloire. 

Le son de ses paroles frappe agréablement l’oreille ; la 
douceur du miel coule de ses lévres. 

La décence et l’affabilité regnent dans tous ses discours. 

La soumission et l’obéissance sont les lecons sur les- 
quelles elle réyle sa vie; la paix et le bonheur sont sa 
recompense. 

La prudence marche devant elle, et la vertu se tient a 
sa droite. 

La simplicité et la candeur sont dans ses yeux; la dis- 
cretion commande ses paroles et ses actions. 

Le libertin la respecte, et n’ose parler en sa presence. 

Lorsque la calomnie s‘acharne a déchirer la reputation 
du prochain, elle prend son parti, ou se tait lorsque il n’y 
a pas moyen de le detendre. 

Car la bonte réside dans son sein, et elle ne soupgonne 
point de mal dans autrui. 

Heureux l'homme qui l’auroit pour femme! heureux 
l'enfant qui l’appelleroit sa mére ! 

Elle veille 4 la conduite de la maison et il y a paix ; 
elle commande avec raison et est obéie. 

Elle se léeve matin, prend connoissance des affaires, et 





Le soin de sa famille fait tout son plaisir, a cela seul 
elle s’applique; la propreté et une sage économie se re- 
marquent par tout dans sa demeure. 

La prudence avec laquelle elle gouverne son ménage 
tourne A l’honneur de sonmari, et il entend ses louanges 
avec une secréte joie. 

Elle remplit l’esprit de ses enfans de sagesse ; elle forme 
leurs meeurs sur son bon exemple. 

La parole de sa bouche est leur loi ; le mouvement de ses 
yeux régle leur obéissance. 

Elle parle, et ceux qui la servent volent a ses ordres ; 
elle leur fait signe, et ils les exécutent ; ils l’aiment, et ses 
manieéres douces et affables leur prétent des ailes. : 

La prospérité ne ]’enorgueillit point, et la patience lui 
fournit un reméde contre l’abbattement dans l’adversité. . 

Son mari trouve dans ses conseils du soulagement a ses 
chagrins, de l’adoucissement a ses disgraces dans la ten- 
dresse avec laquelle elle les partage; il repose sa confiance 
dans son sein, et est console. 

Heureux l'homme qui en a fait sa femme! heureux 
enfant qui l’appelle sa mere ! 





Hashions for August. 





PugBLic PROMENADE DreEss.—A dress of azure- 
blue taffety, finished at the border by a broad hem, 
headed by two very narrow pointed flounces, falling over 
each other, and forming a kind of reiche; the points are 
bound with blue satin, of a shade darker than the dress, 
and headed by a narrow rvuleau of the same. The cor- 
sage is al’Enfante, and is confined round the waist by an 
elastic belt of blue silk, fastened in front by a buckle of 
gilt bronze. Sleeves, a la Marie, the fulness confined at 
intervals by bands of blue silk, with a very broad cuff at 
the wrist, and gilt bronze bracelets, fastened by an onyx 
brooch. A pointed pelerine of tudle is worn over this 
dress, trimmed round with blond, and fastened in front 
of the throat by a rosette of white ribbon, edged with blue. 
A hat of Tuscan grass, lined with azure blue, and trimmed 
with white ribbon, edged with blue, and a bunch of blue- 
bells placed on the right side of the crown. Parasol of 
Egyptian sand-colour, and boots of kid of the same colour. 

EvENING DreEss.—A dress ofwhite crape, beautifully, 
embroidered in various colours, forming a broad border 
on a hem which turns back, with points at the edge, 
finished by a narrow rouleau of white satin. The em- 
broidery consists of beautiful wreaths of natural flowers, 
falling In elegantly drooping branches, from one continued 
wreath, just beneath the points above described. The 
corsage is @ la Sévigné, and is of white gros de Naples, 
with crape drapery across the bust, which is drawn to- 
gether in the centre by an atutique brooch of jewellery, 
formed of gold, rubies, and turquoise stones. The sleeves, 
though they are a la Marie, come only just below the 
elbow, where they terminate in a double ruffle of blond. 
A béret of gauze constitutes the head-dress, which is white, 
with spots of ruby, and of emerald-green. Aligrettes of 
feathers, of the same colours, are tastefully disposed on 
the béret, as ornaments. The ear-rings are of rubies, and 
the necklace is of very delicate chain-work of gold, in fes- 
toons, which are each caught up, alternately, by a ruby 
and a turquoise stone. The bracelets are of gold, fastened 
by a large turquoise, set round with fillagree gold. 





LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 

J. Palmer, of Globe-road, Mile-end, Middlesex, for im- 
provements in the moulds, machinery, or apparatus, for 
making paper. 

T. Adams, of Oldbury, Salop, for improvements on in- 
struments, trusses, or apparatus, for the relief or cure of 
hernia or rupture. 


used for the purpose of whetting or sharpening the edges 
of blades of knives, or other cutting instrumenis. 

S$. Brooking, of Plymouth, for a certain turning or ship- 
ping fid, for securing and releasing the upper masts of 


mastic, or composition, which he intends to denominate 
German cement. 

J.B. Macneil, of Foleshill, Coventry, for improvements | 
in preparing and applying materials for the making, con- 
structing, or rendering more durable, roads and other 
ways, which materials, so prepared, are applicable to | 
other purposes. | 
T. Jackson, of Red Lion-street, Holborn, Middlesex, 
for a new metal stud, to be applied to boots, shoes, and 
other like articles of manufacture. 








donne a chacun l’occupation qui lui convient. 


J. Ford, of Wandsworth-road, Vauxhall, for improve- 


F. Westley, of Leicester, for improved apparatus, to be lin Covent-garden. 


ments in machinery for clearing, opening, scribling, card- 
ing, combing, stubbing, and spinning wool, and for card- 
ing, roving, or shivering, and spinning cotton, short- 
stapled flax, hemp, and silk, either separately or com- 
bined, and for spinning or twisting long-stapled flax, 
hemp, silk, mohair, or other fibrous substances, either 
separately or combined. 

T. B. Crompton, of Farnworth, Lancaster, paper-maker, 
and E. Taylor, of Marsden, Yorkshire, tor improvements 
|in that part of the process of paper-making which relates 
| to the cutting. 
| C. Chubb, of St. Paul's Church-yard, for improvements 
jin the construction of latches which may be used for tast- 
| ening doors or gates. 

T. William and J. Powell, of Bristol, for improvements 
in the process, machinery, or appa atusfor forming moulds 
or vessels for refining sugar, and in the application of ma- 
terials hitherto unused in making the said moulds. 

T. Aspinall, of Bishopsgate Church-yard, London, for 
an improved method of casting printing types, by means 
of a mechanical process, which invention he proposes to 
call the Mechanical Type Caster, communicated by a 
foreigner. 

S. Hall, of Basford, Nottingham, for a method and an 
apparatus for generating steam and various gases to pro- 
duce motive power, and for other usetul purposes. 
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JOHN BURGIL MONTGOMERY. 
— 

And such the meteor lights, whose transient rays 

Pour their false glare o’er vicious pleasure’s maze; 

A heartless joy to life’s worst scenes they lend, 

Till, all too late, the dire delusions end; 

And Death, with every borror in his train, 

Seals the sad page of anguish, guilt, and pain. 

a 
It will be remembered that this unhappy individual, for 

the circumstances of whose death we refer our readers to the 
Mercury of July 11, pleaded guilty to a charge of forgery, 
for which he was sentenced to death 3 and that on Thurs- 
day, the 3d ult., the night preceding the day appointed 
for his execution, he evaded an ignominious death by taking 
that virulent poison, Prussic acid,—a bottle of which he 
had ingeniously contrived to secrete until the moment 
when he consummated his rash resolution, notwithstanding 
the frequent searches to which his person was subjected. 
He was an Irishman, being the son of — Montgomery, 
Ksq., of Naas, in the county of Kildare, a gentleman who 
signalized himself by his loyalty and his exertions to sup- 
press the Irish rebellion, 1n 1798. He was in the Come 
mission of the Peace, and, we understand, was once High 
Sheriff of the county. He was in business many years as 
an extensive flour-dealer. At his decease, he left a widow, 
two daughters, and three sons, the eldest of whom was a 
colonel in the army; the second is an attorney in the 
city of Dublin, in extensive practice, and of unspotted 
reputation; and the third was the unfortunate subject of 
the present sketch. Jobn Burgh Montgomery was about 
five feet ten inches and a half high, of athletic and well- 
proportioned frame; his hair was a bright auburn; he 
had sandy whiskers; and his features were remarkably 
good. He was always dressed in a fashionable style, and 
possessed, generally, the manners and outward show 
of a gentleman, but, affecting the extreme of fon—his 
appearance was, to the discerning eye, somewhat flushy. 
His age has been stated to be thirty-three years, but at 
ithe period of his decease he was nearer forty. Perhaps 
jhis real age was concealed, for the purpose of giving 
| his delinquencies a more juvenile character, and to soften 
ithe rigour of his sentence. He came over to England 
jin the year 1806, and resided at the New Hummums, 
He then associated with gentle. 
men of fashion and consequence: yet his fortune, even 
at this period, must have been very slender, as he 
was in the practice of borrowing money from his friends 
for the purpose of indulging in habits of dissipation, 





ships and vessels. | About a year after his arrival in England he negotiated 
M. Fullwood, junior, of Stratford, Essex, for cement, | two bills of Exchange, purporting to be tie acceptances of 


the Honourable Richard Neville, the then member for 
Wexford. These bills, it ishardly necessary to say, were 
forgeries. The holder of one ef them warted upon Mr. 
Neville, who was very near-sighted, and wrote a peculiar, 
cramped hand, which it was extremely difficuit to imitate, 
On one of the forgeries being presented to him, he observed 
that he never accepted bills; but, bad he done so, his hand- 
writing was so closely imitated that he should have hesi- 
tated to deny it. He further remarked, that he had paid 
similar forgeries, to the amount of several hundreds, out of 
respect to the memory of Mr. Montgomery, senior; but 
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he would henceforward pay no more. John B. Montgo- 
mery shortly after became arrested for debt, and was con- 
fined, for a considerable time, in Newgate, on the debtors’ 
side, in the most abject state of poverty and wretchedness. 
At his liberation he enlisted, as a private soldier, in the 
Scotch Greys, and, after remaining in that service twelve 
or cighteen months, got his discharge. He then again 
commenced his career of dissipation, and took up his abode 
at Old Slaughter’s Coffee-house, in St. Martin’s-lane. 
About this time, he was held to bail for a sum of money, 
which he obtained by means of one of the befure-mentioned 
forged bills; and he remarked to the party whom he had 
duped, ** What a fool you were to do this, as, in a few 
hours more, I should have succeeded in obtaining from 
Messrs. Rundell and Bridge £1400 worth of plate and 
jewellery, and would have then settled with you!” In 
1810, or 1811, he took the benefit of the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Act. 

Montgomery’s habits of dissipation were such, and his 
impatience of poverty was so great, that no fear of conse- 
quences deterred him from pursuing his iniquitous course 
of obtaining money. He made it a practice to get ac- 
quainted with men of fortune and expensive habits, from 
whom he would borrow all the money he could, and make 
use of their names to obtain goods from tradespeople. He 
had, however, the discretion, when he obtained cash, to 
pay some of his tradesmen, with whom he preserved some 
degree of credit, with the view to enable him to commit 
still greater frauds. 

Montgomery borrowed of one individual, a corn-mer- 
chant, in Mark-lane, the sum of £1,200, and afterwards 
made very free use of his name. In 1813, he was again 
heavily in debt, and surrendered to the Fleet prison, 
where he was detained nearly three years; but soon after 
this period he contrived to get himself made a member of 
the Cocoa Tree Ciub. In 1818 he obtained about £450 
in a legitimate manner; with this sum he took a handsome 
hunting establishment, at Weedon, in Northamptonshire; 
setup his carriage, and used to travel with four horses 
and two out-riders, fleecing the natives right and left. 
At one period he was dashing away at Lymington, and 
was on the point of obtaining the hand of Miss + a 
young lady of considerable fortune, but, providentially 
for her, his character was discovered. 

About three years back, he was examined at the Man- 
sion House, on a charge of forgery, but was fortunate 
enough to be discharged. Upon another occasion, he com- 
mitted a forgery on a banker in the city, to the amount 
of £400 or £500, but was pursued by one of the house 
and overtaken, when he made restitution by giving up all 
the money he had, with his watches, jewellery, &c. to 
make up the deficiency ; and upon imploring mercy, on 
his knees, was permitted to go again at large, to practice, 
in defiance of these warnings, those nefarious arts that led 
to his destruction. Hardened by his repeated escapes, 
he, at length, as the public are aware, became the utterer 
of forged £19 Bank of England notes; but from his per- 
£0n being so very well known, having been on the town 
upwards of twenty years, ultimate detection was certain. 
He is known to have sported his ill-gotten gains on various 
turf events, and, it is said, was much addicted to that 
destructive vice, gambling. 











Miscellanies. 


JOHN HAMPDEN. 
—-_ 

Narrative of the disinterment of the body of John Hamp- 
den, Esq. (commonly called the ‘* Patriot’) in Hamp- 
den Church, Bucks, on the 21st July, 1828, to ascertain 
the cause of his death; some historians supposing that 
he was wounded in the shoulder by a shot from the 
enemy, at the battle of Chalgrave-field (June, 1643 ;) 
others supposing that he was killed by the bursting of 
his own pistol, with which his son-in-law, Sir R. Pye, 
had presented him. Present on the occasion—The 
Right Honourable Lord Nugent, Counsellor Denman, 
the Rev. Mr. Brookes, Mr. Heron, Mr. Grace, (stew- 
ard to the Earl Buckinghamshire,) George Coventry, 
six other gentlemen, with whose names I was not ac- 
quainted, twelve grave-diggers and assistants, with the 
clerk of the parish. 





The manner in which Mr. Hampden met his death had 
Jong been a disputed point in history. 

Lords Clarendon, Rushworth, Ludlow, Noble, and 
others, severally state, that, at the battle of Chalgrave-field, 


he was mortally wounded in the shoulder by a musket- 
ball; that he lingered for several days, and expired in 
great agony. “ 

Lord Clarendon savs, that Hampden ‘* being shot into 
the shoulder with a brace of bullets, which broke the bone, 
within three weeks after died with extraordinary pain, to 
as great a consternation of all their party as if their whole 
army had been defeated or cut off.’ 

Sir Philip Warwick states, that ‘* Mr. Hampden re- 
ceived a hurt in his shoulder, whereof he died in three or 
four days after; for his blood in his temper was acrimo- 
nious, as the scurf commonly on his face showed.” In 
another place he observes, ** One of the prisoners taken in 
the action said, that he was confident Mr. Hampden was 
hurt; for he saw him, contrary to his usual custom, ride 
off the field, before the action was finished, his head hang- 
ing down, and his hands leaning upon his horse’s neck.” 

What reliance can we place upon historians, when we 
see such contradictory statements? Lord Clarendon says, 
he lingered near three wecks;* Sir P. Warwick, that he 
died in three or four days: the former, that two bullets 
broke the shoulder-bone; the latter, that he was only hurt 
in the shoulder. But the following is the most contradic- 
tory statement of all, equally worthy of credit; perhaps 
more so, as it was related by Sir Robert Pye, who married 
Hampden’s eldest daughter: 

‘© Two of the Harleys, and one of the Foleys, being at 
supper with Sir Robert Pye, at Farringdon-house, Berks, 
in their way to Herefordshire, Sir Robert Pye related the 
account of Hampden’s death as follows : 

** That, at the action of Chalgrave-field, his pistol burst, 
and shattered his hand in a terrible manner. He, how- 
ever, rode off, and got to his quarters; but finding the 
wound mortal, he sent for Sir Robert Pye, then a Colonel 
in the Parliament army, and who had married his eldest 
daughter, and told him that he looked on him as, in sone 
degree, accessary to his death, as the pistols were a present 
from him. Sir Robert assured him that he bought them 
in Paris, of an eminent maker, and had proved them him. 
self. It appeared, on examining the other pistol, that 
it was loaded to the muzzle with several supernumerary 
charges, owing to the carelessness of a servant, who was 
ordered to see the pistols were loaded every morning; 
which he did, without drawing the former charge.” — 
(From Lord Oxford's papers. ) 

In order to ascertain the real facts, »pplication was made 
by Lord Nugent to the Earl of Buckinghamshire, (to 
whom the family estates have descended,) that the coffin 
might be opened, and the body carefully examined. 

The Earl, after due consideration, granted the request, 
which was confirmed by the Rector, who politely tendered 
his assistance to further the inquiry. 

It is remarkable, that so distinguished and opulent a 
family as that of Hampden should never have possessed a 
private vault for the interment of the respective branches 
of the family :—such, however, is the case; they have, 
from a very early period, been buried in the chancel of the 
church, about four feet deep. 

On the morning of the 21st of July we all assembled in 
the ee and commenced the operation of opening the 

round, . 
» After examining the initials and dates on several leaden 
coffins, we came to the one in question, the plate of which 
was so corroded, that it crumbled and broke into small 
pieces on touching it. It was therefore impossible to as- 
certain the name of the individual that it contained. 

The coffin had, originally, been inclosed in wood, covered 
with velvet, a small portion only of which was apparent, 
near the bottom at the left side, which was not the case 
with those of a later date, where the initials were very dis- 
tinct, and the lead more perfect and fresher in appearance. 
The register stated, that Hampden was interred on the 
25th day of June, 1643, and an old document, still in 
existence, gives a curious and full account of the grand 
procession on the occasion; we were, therefore, pretty 
confident that this must be the one in question, having 
carefully examined all the others in succession. 

It was lying under the western window, near the tablet 
erected by him, when living, to the memory of his beloved 
wife, whose virtues he extols in the most affectionate lan- 
guage. Without positive proof, it was reasonable to sup- 
pose that he would be interred near his adored partner ; 
and this being found at her feet, it was unanimously agreed 
that the lid should be cut open to ascertain the fact, which 
proved afterwards that we were not mistaken. 

The parish plumber descended, and commenced cutting 
across the coffin, then longitudinally, until the whole was 





* The battle of Chalgrave-field was fought on the 18th of. 
June, 1643. Mr. Hampden died on the 24th, and was buried 
on the 25th, as stated in the parish register. Sir W. Dugdale 
mentions several instances where persons of rank were in- 
terred the day after their decease. 





sufficiently loosened to roll back, in order to lift off the 
wooden lid beneath, which was found in such good pre- 
servation, that itcame off nearly entire. Beneath this was 
another lid of the same material, which was raised without 
materially giving way. 

The coffin had originally been filled up with sawdust, 
which was found undisturbed, except the centre, where 
the abdomen had fallen in. The sawdust was then re- 
moved, and the process of examination commenced. 
Silence reigned. Not a whisper or breath was heard. 
Each stood on the tiptoe of expectation, awaiting the result 
as to what appearance the face would present when di- 
vested of its covering. 

Lord Nugent descended into the grave, and first removed 
the outer cloth, which was firmly wrapped around the 
body—then the second, and a third—such care having 
been extended to preserve the body from the worm of 
corruption. 

Here a very singular scene presented itself. No regular 
features were apparent, although the face retained a death. 
like whiteness, and showed the various windings of the 
blood-vessels beneath the skin. The upper row of teeth 
was perfect, and those that remained in the under jaw, 
on being taken out and examined, were quite sound. 

A litde beard remained on the lower part of the chin, 
and the whiskers were strong, and somewhat lighter than 
his hair, which was a full auburn brown. The upper part 
of the bridge of the nose still remained elevated, the re- 
mainder had given way to the pressure of the cloths, which 
had been firmly bound round the head. The eyes were 
but slightly sunk in, and were covered with the same white 
film which characterized the general appearance of the 
face. 

Finding that a difference of opinion existed as to the 
indentation in the left shoulder, where it was supposed he 
had been wounded, it was unanimously agreed upon to 
raise up the coffin altogether, and place it in the centre of 
the church, where a more accurate examination might take 

lace. 
‘ The coffin was extremely heavy, but by elevating one 
end with a crow-bar, two strong ropes were adjusted under 
either end, and it was thus drawn up by twelve men, in 
the most careful manner possible. 

Being placed on a trestle, the first operation was to ex- 
amine the arms, which nearly retained their original size, 
and presented a very muscular appearance. 

On lifting up the right arm, we found that it was dis- 
possessed of its hand. We might, therefore, naturally 
conjecture that it had been amputated, as the bone pre- 
sented a perfectly flat appearance, as if sawn off by some 
sharp instrument. On searching under the cloths, to our 
no small astonishment we found the hand, or rather a 
number of small bones, inclosed in a separate cloth. 

For about six inches up the arm the flesh had wasted 
away, being evidently smaller than the lower part of the 
left arm, to which the hand was very firmly united, and 
which presented no symptoms of decay further than the 
two bones of the fore finger being loose. Even the nails re- 
mained entire, of which we saw no ~ oe” in the cloth 
containing the remains of the right hand. 

At this part of the investigation, we were perfectly 
satisfied that, independently of the result of any further 
examination, such a striking coincidence as the loss of the 
right hand would justify our belief in Sir Robert Pye’s 
statement to the Harleys, that his presentation pistol was 
the innocent cause of a wound which afterwards proved 
mortal. It was, however, possible, that, at the same mo- 
ment, in the heat of the action at Chalgrave, when Colonel 


adversary’s ball might wound him in the shoulder; for 
he was soon after observed, as stated by Sir Philip War- 
wick, ** with his head hanging down, and his hands lean- 
ing upon his horse’s neck.” 

In order to correborate or disprove the different state- 
ments relative to his having been wounded in the shoulder, 
a close examination of pe | took place. 

The clavicle of the right shoulder was firmly united to 
the scapula, nor did there appear any contusion or in- 
dentation that evinced symptoms of any wound ever hav- 
ing been inflicted. The left shoulder, on the contrary, 
was smaller and sunken in, as if the clavicle had been 
displaced. To remove all doubts, it was adjudged neces- 
sary to remove the arms, which were amputated with a 
penknife. 

The socket of the right arm was perfectly white and 
healthy, and the clavicle firmly united to the scapula, nor 





was there the least appearance of contusion or wound. 
The socket of the Tere shoulder, on the contrary, was of 
a brownish cast, and the clavicle being found quite loose 
and disunited from the scapula, proved that dislocation 
had taken place. The bones, however, were quite perfect. 
Such dislocation, therefore, must have arisen, either from 


Hampden discharged his pistol at his adversary, his ° 
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the force of a ball, or from Colonel Hampden having 
fallen from his horse, when he lost the power of holding 
the reins by reason of his hand having been so dreadfully 
shattered. The latter, in all probability, was the case, as 
it would be barely possible for a ball to pass through the 
shoulder without some fracture, either to the clavicle or 
scapula. 

In order to examine the head and hair, the body was 
raised up and supported with a shovel; on removing the 
cloths which adhered firmly to the back of the head, we 
found the hair in a complete state of preservation. It was 
a dark auburn colour, and, according to the custom of the 
times, was very long, from five to six inches. It was 
drawn up and tied round at the top of the head, with 
black thread or silk. The ends had the appearance of 
having been cut off. On taking hold of the top-knot, it 
soon gave way, and came off like a wig. 

Here a singular scene presented itself. The worm of 
corruption was busily employed, the skull in some places 
being perfectly bare, whilst in others the skin remained 
nearly entire, upon which we discovered a number of 
maggots and small red worms on the feed with great 
activity. This was the only spot where any symptoms of 
life was apparent, as if the brain contained a vital prin- 
ciple within it, which engendered its own destruction ; 
otherwise, how can we account, after a lapse of nearly two 
centuries, for finding living creatures preying upon the 
seat of intellect, when they were nowhere else to be found 
in any other part of the body. He was five feet nine 
inches in height, apparently of great muscular strength, 
of a vigorous and robust frame; forehead broad and 
high; the skull altogether well formed, such a one as the 
imagination would conceive capable of great exploits. 

Here I close the narrative—one of singular interest to 
those who were eye-witnesses of the examination, which 
presented a scene so novel, so ghastly, but, at the same 
time, so full of moment, that it will ever prove a memo- 
rable event in the short era of our lives. We recalled to 
mind the virtuous actions of the deceased; his manly 
defence against the tyranny of the Star Chamber; his 
abandonment of every social and domestic tie for the 
glorious cause of freedom; and whilst we gazed upon his 
remains, we remembered, that that voice which was once 
raised on behalf of his country, had contributed, in no 
small measure, to pave the way for the blessings of liberty, 
which, but for his warning, might to this day have been 
withheld from an enlightened people. 

*," As one of the reports of the day, we may mention, 
that it is said Lord Nugent will occupy his leisure during 
the parliamentary recess by drawing up an account of the 
famous Hampden from authentic papers never before 
published. 





AN IRISH PEASANT’S CABIN. 


The following description of an Irish cabin is extracted 
from an interesting little volume, entitled ** Notes of a 
Journey in the North of Ireland, in the Summer of 1827,” 
just published, by Baldwin and Co. :— 

‘¢ It began to rain while we were looking at the castle, 
and we were glad to find shelier in the squalid interior of 
an Irish eabin. Its inmates were a young woman appe- 
rently under thirty years of age, and four fine children, all 
very ill clothed; yet there was a gentleness and modesty 
in the woman’s deportmert thet gave an indescribable in- 
terest and decency to her appearance, even in the midst of 
penury and rags. A suffocating puff of smoke met us at 
the door; but the house Aad a chimney, or rather an out- 
let for the smoke, about a foot high, the common standard. 
When the wind is ina particular quarter, the chimney 
answers its purpose ; at other times, what the house will 
not contain finds an exit at the dcor. What a providential 
assistance is the turf of this island to these poor people! 
they could not exist in this terrible smoke, if it proceeded 
from coal. The fire was made upon the hearth; a few 
rough stones placed in front prevented its encroaching tco 
far upon the floor, which, however, was imper:shable 
enough, beirg solid rock. A pot of potatoes hung over the 
fire; and the children were devouring oysters fresh from 
the Swilly. I took an inventory of the furniture, which 1 
shall insert here, as help to memory, viz. a stool, a broken 
chair, a nice little dresser, a porringer, a kettle, a salt-cellar, 
a few broken plates, the pot on the fire, a pewter washing 
dish upon the floor, and a cradle, containing a straw bed, 
chaff bed, and a miserable blanket. Then there was the 

arlour to be looked at—the parlour !—think of the sound. 

his select apartment contained even more smoke than did 
the house. A bedstead, with appendages corresponding 
with those of the cradle, was itsonly furniture. Nothing 
could exceed the forlornness of the habitation, unless it 
was the quiet and easy hospitality of its mistress, who 


opened oysters for us with much good will; and when she 
had done her best to make us comfortable, she washed her 
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feet in the pewter dish before us. This may be idered 
a rather indecent action; and in that enlightened and 
prosperous land, where unshod feet are deemed disgraceful, 
it would be an unpardonable breach of decorum ; but here 
it is as simple and natural a movement, as that of placing 
a pot of potatoes on the fire, or as any other every-day 
affair; consequently, eustom renders it not only blameless, 
but proper: and, in my opinion, nothing so fully developes 
the native good breeding of a female in the lower ranks of 
life, as the being able to go on without bustle or perplexity 
with the common employments of her station, particularly 
if, at the same time, she is not unmindful of those little 
attentions which are in every one’s power, however poor, 
to make a transient guest comfortable. It was not without 
some difficulty this poor woman was prevailed upon to re- 
ceive a trifling pecuniary reward for her hospitality. This 
trait, however, is by no means general in the character of 
the Irish peasantry.” oe Baas 


AN EXTRAORDINARY THIEF. 

The Gazette des Tribunaux contains a remarkable ac- 
count of one of the convicts at Rochefort. ‘This person, 
who appears to be one of the most audacious Knights of 
Industry, and whose name is Collet, was condemned to 
hard labour for forgery. He is the son of a cabinet-maker 
at Bellay, and having entered the army, made some pro- 
gress there, for which, however, he was more indebted to 
intrigue than bravery; he subsequently became a professed 
thief, and, in this vocation, assumed, with success, the cha- 
racters of a Bishop, an Inspector-General, a Surgeon, a 
Monk, &c. &c. At Nice, where he passed himself off as 
a Bishop, with a false bull of nomination, he was received 
with great honour, and, during his stay, ordained thirty- 
three priests, and as many deacons and sub-deacons. 
Whilst preaching at Nice, he bestowed his benediction 
upon the gens d’armes who were sent to arrest him, but 
who did not recognise him through his disguise. At this 
lace he received a subscription to the amount of eight 
thousand francs. In the year 1810 he forged for himself 
a Commission of Inspector-General, and drew a great deal 
of money under pretence of sending it to the army in 
Catalonia, amusing his commissary with the promise of 
obtaining for him the Order of Legion of Honour. At 
Nismes and Montpelier he drew from the Treasury more 
than 300,000 francs, but his residence in the latter city 
was nearly fatal to him. One day he reviewed the troops, 
and complimented the Prefét upon the excellent adminis- 
tration of his department, promising him to obtain for 
him the rank of Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour; 
two hours afterwards hej.was arrested with twenty-two 
Officers whom he had recruited for his staff. A few days 
after this the Prefét, having a numerous company to dine 
with him, wished to exhibit this extraordinary character 
to his guests, for which purpose he was sent for from 
prison. Whilst the dessert was getting ready, at the 
serving of which he was to appear, he was placed, for se- 
curity, in a small kitchen, two gens d’armes being posted 
at the door; in a corner of the kitchen he found the 
jacket, cotton cap, and apron of the cook; the prisoner 
put them on, and taking up two dishes with their contents, 
Opened the door, passed the gens d’armes, and made his 
escape. The Prefét offered a reward of ten thousand 
francs for his recovery, but he got clear away, and was 
soon after serving as a surgeon at Saumur, in the army of 
General Donnadieu; having quitted this post, he com- 
menced his noviciate in the Christian school of Toulouse ; 
soon after this, however, he proceeded to Rochebeoumont, 
where he took apartments in the house of the Commissary 
of Police; there he formed an acquaintance with several 
officers in the army, and pretending to have estates near 
the Rhone, appointed one of these officers to the vacant 
post of land-steward. The new steward set out for the 
estate, which it is needless to say had no other existence 
than in the invention of Collet. This affair, owever, was 
productive of some good, for, upon the strength of the ap- 
pointment, the officer obtained, in marriage, a respectable 
young lady, to whom he had been long attached, but 
whose parents, until then, had refused their consent to the 
union. The career of this singular man terminated in 
1819, by his condemnation to hard labour for some obscure 
crime, committed at Mans; his conduct since his impri- 
sonment has been exemplary ; he is now 43 years of age, 
and has twelve years more to serve. 








White Moss Rose.—Themuch-admired white moss-rose 
which, a few years ago, was purchased vith avidity at a 





THE TORTOISE, 





(From Murray's Experimental Researches.} 





_ The tortoise may occasionally be met with in gardens 
in this country. he festudo geometrica I have certainly 
seen here; but the occurrence is rare. One of three tor- 
toises (the common) laid three eggs in a garden at Mont- 
rose ; one of these I forwarded to Professor Jameson, of 
Edinburgh. The size to which this creature occasionally 
attains 1s quite monstrous. I remember, some years ago, 
to have seen one, then semi-torpid, exhibited near Excter 
*Change, London, which weighed, if I recollect aright, 
several hundred weight. Its shell was proportionally 
thick, and its other dimensions bore a corresponding ratio. 
It was stated to be about 800 years old. In the librarv 
at Lambeth Palace is the shell of a land tortoise, brought 
there about the year 1623; it lived until 1730, and was 
killed by the inclemency of the weather during a frost, in 
consequence of the carelessness of a labourer in the garden, 
who, for atrifling wager, dug it up from its winter retreat, 
and neglected to replace it. Another tortoise was placed 
in the garden of ihe Episcopal Palace at Fulham, by 
Bishop Laud, when bishop of that See, in 1628: this ap- 
pears to have died a natural death in 1753. It is not 
known what were the several ages when placed in the gare 
dens. That of which [ am about to give an account, I 
saw in the Bishop’s garden at Peterborough, adjoining the 
Cathedral, in the summer of 1813. It died only four or 
five years ago. Why this Episcopal predilection is a ques- 
tion perhaps not unworthy antiquarian research! The 
Testudo Gracia is found in the Island of Sardinia—gene- 
rally weighing four pounds, and its usually computed age 
is about sixty years. From a document belonging to the 
archives of the Cathedral, called the Bishop's Barn, it is 
well ascertained that the tortoise at Peterborough must 
have been about 200 years old. Bishop March’s prede- 
cessor in the See of Peterborough had remembered it above 
sixty years, and could recognise no visible change. He 
was the seventh Bishop who had worn the mitre during its 
sojourn there. If I mistake not, its sustenance and abode 
were provided for in this document. Its shell was perfo- 
rated, in order to attach it toa tree, &c. to limit its 
ravages among the strawberry borders. This animal 
moved with apparent ease, though pressed with a weight 
of 80 stone ; itself weighed 13}lb. In cloudy weather, it 
would seco out a cavity, generally in a southern expos 
sure, where it reposed, torpid and inactive, until the genial 
influence of the sun roused it from its slumber. When 
in this state the eyes were closed, and the head and neck 
a little contracted, though not drawn within the shell. Its 
sense of smelling was so acute, that it was roused from its 
lethargy if any person approached even at a distance of 12 
feet. About the beginning of October, or latter end of 
September, it began to immure itself, and had, for that 
purpose, for many years selected a particular angle of the 
garden; it entered in an inclined plane, excavating the 
earth in the manner of the mole; the depth to which it 
penetrated varied with the character of the approaching 
season, being from one to two feet, according as the win- 
ter was mild or severe. It may be added, that for nearly 
a month prior to this entry into its dormitory, it refused 
all sustenance whatever. The animal emerged about the 
end of April, and remained for at least a fortnight before 
it ventured on taking any species of food. Its skin was 
not perceptibly cold: its respiration, entirely effected 
through the nostrils, was languid. I visited the animal, 
for the last time, on the 9th June, 1813, during a thunder- 
storm ; it then lay under the shelter of a cauliflower, and 
was apparently torpid. 








METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 























guinea per plant, and could on ly be raised by 
now raised in several nurseries in this vicinity from slips, 
and sold at 7s. The moss rose de Meux, a still rarer 
plant, is in full bloom, and sells at the same price.— 








Scotsman. 


Barometer | Extreme| Chermo-|ixtreme; State of Klemarke 
at during | meter8 | heateu- [the Win at’ 
noon. Night. | morning jring Day,| at ha noon, 
July | | 

23 }29 60' 58 0} 65 0; 69 O} N.W. Fair. 

24 }29 54) 55 O} 63 O} 71 O| SE. |Fair. 

25 |29 58 55 O} 59 O| 64 O| N.E. |Rain. 

36 |29 62! 55 0| 61 0| 66 O| N-E. |Cloudy. 

27 |}29 83 50 0} 56 O} 64 O}_N.W. |Fair. 

28 |29 97, 50 O| 58 O 64 O W.N.W.)Fair. 

29 |29 85: 50 O| 56 O 62 O} N.W. !Fair. 

budding, is 
23d, Five, p.m. heavy shower. 


25th, Heavy rain during night. 

26th, Half-past one, p.m. thunder and lightning; with 
heavy rain throughout the afternoon. 

29th, Eight,am. rain; half-past five, p.m, heavy showers, 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


i __________________________} 


Correspondence. 





IMPORTANT TO PERSONS GOING TO SEA, 
PASSENGERS IN STEAM-BOATS, &e., 
SONS LEARNING TO SWIM. 


IMPROVED MARINE 


LIFE PRESERVERS, 





Warranted to support the wearer in the water, either naked 
or with his clothes on, and with a considerable weight 
of money, or other articles in his pockets. 


EGERTON SMITH & Co. 
Have on Sale, at their GENERAL PrintinG OrFicg, Lord- 
street, Liverpool, 
IMPROVED MARINE 
LIFE PRESERVERS: 
a 


We give publicity to the following letter, as it evinces 
the utility and necessity of securing down the jacket to the 
drawers, as described in our directions. This precaution 
prevents the jacket from slipping up, and, as Mr. Cook 
observes in his letter, keeps the wearer considerably 
higher out of the water than when no drawers are worn. 
It is one of the advantages of the cork jacket, that it not 
only admits of being worn over a bathing-dress, but that 
such an addition is particularly useful, by being made the 
means of keeping the jacket from slipping up, which it 
is apt to do when worn without drawers or trowsers. 


70 MR. EGERTON SMITH. 
Birmingham, July 25, 1828. 

$in,—My experiments with the cork jacket now enable 
me to transmit you my decided opinion of its utility, and 
its advantage over every other invention for preservation 
in the water. I strictly adhered to your directions in 
wearing drawers, and confining the jacket down by means 
of loops to the wire staples in the cork, by which means 
I was raised two inches higher out of the water than I 
was in my former trials. In this manner I traversed an 
extensive reservoir with the greatest ease and pleasure, 
frequently resting without an effort to keep myself afloat, 
but continuing in an upright position with my arms at 
perfect liberty. or ‘ 

The advantages of this jacket at sea, or in a wreck 
upon a lee shore, must be too apparent to any one to need 
the slightest comment, when they are informed that a 
friend of mine, who cannot swim fifty yards, continued in 
the water upwards of halfan hour, and proceeded across 
a piece of water 500 yards in extent, without the least 
danger, and with very little fatigue. 

You have my thanks for the pleasure I have derived 
from your invention. I am, Sir, 

Yours, most obediently, 
WILLIAM COOK. 

P.S.—You may make what use you think proper of 
this letter. : 

We perceive most favourable mention made of the cork 
collar jacket in the Glasgow Free Press, the editor ot 
which expresses a wish to see them introduced in that 
eity. On the hint, we have sent two complete ones to 
Messrs. Robertson and Atkinson, booksellers, who, we 
have no doubt, will be so obliging as to exhibit them. [1 
is intended shortly to have another exhibition of the 
jackets in the river Mersey, and we shall probably an- 
nounce the particulars in our next. The utility of this 
simpie apparatus is now too generally acknowledged to 
need any further proof; but the experiment which will 
be made may, however, serve to amuse the public. 

——_—— 
THEATRE ROYAL. 
——_ | 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$in,—You have more than once exposed the gross par- 
tiality of the theatrical criticisms which issue from the 
London press; doubtless there is often much in these 
criticisms which deserves to be condemned; but, if you 
look nearer home, it seems to me that you might find 





AND TO PER- 


theatricals which are put forth by our newspapers. 


which is certainly very seldom, they are generally devoted 
to the exclusive notice of some prominent actor, perhaps 
a star, whose reputation is fully established, and to whom, 


little consequence. Now, exactly the reverse of this is, as 
it appears to me, the duty of the theatrical critic, namely, 
to notice and introduce to the fostering smile of public 
favour and approbation the merits of those performers 
who, either from their filling less prominent parts, or from 
their want of practice and experience, are not generally 
observed, nor duly appreciated. If this were done, I am 
convinced, that, whilst the judgment of the critic would be 
put to a proper test, the talents of the actor would be both 
developed and improved. 
I read the Liverpool critiques regularly and attentively, 
and I have been leg to make these observations from hav- 
ing not seen, amongst other such omissions, the slightest 
notice, in any of them, of a young lady, (a resident in, if 
not a native of, this town,) who made made her first 
appearance on our boards at the commencement of the 
present season, and whom I have since frequently seen 
there, and always admired. True it is, that she is at pre- 
sent confined to parts of little or no importance, excepting 
inasmuch as excellence in every part of a painting is 
necessary to the perfection of the whole picture: but, if 
am not deceived, with study and attention, assisted by 
judicious approbation, she wculd soon become a credit to 
our theatre, and an ornament to the profession which she 
has adopted. Certain I am that she posesses the invalu- 
able requisites of a beautiful person, an elegant figure, 
a good voice, and a graceful carriage; and what better 
foundation on which to build can be desired >—After what 
I have said of this lady, whom I may safely pronounce 
the belle of the Theatre to those who have seen her, I need 
scarcely name Miss Scruton. 
I am afraid, by confining my remarks to one individual, 
T have fallen, in some degree, into the very fault which 
I set out by condemning: my excuse must be, that, hav- 
ing taken up mmy pen to write on theatres and theatricals, 
(though the temptation is strong to write at much greater 
length,) I feel uncertain whether you can, or will, find 
room in the Kaleidoscope for what I have already written. 
—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, ° 
Liverpool, July 31, 1828. 
P. S. Matthews and Yates will be in Birmingham for 
three nights, next week, with their new double * At 
Home.” I hope our spirited management will bring them 
on here, though I am afraid that the apathy with which 
Yates’s exhibition was received here has prejudiced him 
against a Liverpool audience. 
I csesaementeienesmenmenetiesbiatnnhaeesieemmeitaibeiieaiataecientaien “anda 


A VISIT TO PARIS, AND TO PERE LA CHAISE, WITH- 
OUT LEAVING DUBLIN. 
(From the Dublin Freeman's Journal.) 
When we saw the above heading to an advertisement, 
announcing the removal of Paris, with its palaces, 
churches, squares, columns, theatres, gardens, and even 
cemetries, to the Apollo Saloon, Grafton-street, we need 
not say, that we were somewhat sceptical as to the locomo- 
tion of the gay metropolis of France. We saw the Valley 
of Sarnen, the Isles of Greece ; and the waters of the Bay 
of Naples, languishing in a repose as sunny and celestial 
as the sky which they reflected, but, in despite of the ar. 
tist’s power, and the fascination of his pencil, there was a 
sufficiency of sober circumstance around us, while gazing 
upon these representations of nature, to resist the delusion 
to which, conscious of the sinlessness of the magic, we 
would cheerfully be abandoned. Our first idea of the ex- 
hibition to which we now refer, was, that, like those 
which we have had occasion hitherto to notice, its merits 
depended upon the recommendation of good and accurate 
painting. Indeed, even yet, there are many who fancy 
that the visit to Paris and Pere la Chaise is to view a pic- 
ture of merely dioramatic pretensions. We undertook the 
‘*journey” ourselves, at the request of a literary friend, 
who received his education in one of the Paris Universities: 
he had seen the exhibition the day previously, and gave 
us so fa le an tof it, that, from a desire of 
being informed ourselves upon the topography of the city 
of the Bourbons and its environs, and still more of giving 
merit its deserts, we accompanied him to the saloon. 
Perhaps we could not communicate an idea of the city as 
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quite as much employment for your chastising pen more 


it is represented, in a more satisfactory way, than by 


Whenever we are favoured with any of these criticisms, | 


therefore, praise or blame can be, comparatively, of but 


immediately under your own eye, and within your own desiring our readers to suppose a diminution of the river, 
province, in the meagre critiques on the Liverpool | 


streets, and houses of Paris, from their actual dimensions 
into a miniature. It is must true, as the synopsis of the 
model states, that it **is made with that extreme neatness 
and precision, that a person may see and point out the 
house he has inhabited.”” Our companion attested the 
fact, by placing the extremity of a wand upon one of the 
windows of the chambers he occupied in college. It 
would be superfluous to notice the principal buildings, as 
every public and private edifice in Paris is to be seen in its 
accurate site, form, and proportion. The Palaces of the 
Thuilleries, Louvre, Luxembourg, Palais Royale, and 
the Church of St. Genevieve, &c. may be viewed with in- 
creased interest through magnifying mirrors, which are 
left upon the outskirts of the work for the accommodation 
ef the visitors. 

The model which interested us most, was that of the 
cemetiere du Peré la Chaise. We could not, while gazing 
upon the repository of the dead, forget what this scene 
witnessed, when it echoed (to borrow a line from one of its 
own epitaphs) the ‘* Folles vanites de la vie :"’ when, 
instead of gorging itself with man’s decay, its groves rung 
with the pleasurable and volatile revelries of the contem- 
poraries of Louis X!V—when the laugh of Moliere and 
of La Fontaine anticipated no combination of their ashes 
in that garden, whose parterres once refreshed their ge- 
nius; when, in fine, no one dreamt of the words of the 
itinerary of the tombs: ‘* En m’approchant, jy lis les 
noms de Moliere et de Jean de Lafontaine. Quels genies!”” 
The largest monument in the model, of Gothic structure 
and most exquisite finish, is that of Heloise and Abelard, 
the ill-fated lovers, whose fame, whose genius, whose guilt 
and whose affections will exist in the undying song of an 
English bard, when the cloitre du Paraclet, and the ar- 
cades which shelter their clay in the Peré la Chaise shall 
be as mouldered as themselves. We could not but 
recal, while contemplating this memento of love, as ar- 
dent as it was criminal, and as unfortunate as it was ardent, 
the words of Abelard himself, ** Ce que l’on aime lorsque 
sans vertu l'on aime un homme cendre et poussiere.”?” The 
monument was erected in* 1779, and_ bears the following 
inscription, which, although it extend these remarks fur- 
ther than we originally contemplated, we translate from 
the Latin, for the gratification of those who may be 
curious about such things:—‘* Here, under the same 
marble, lie Peter Abelard, founder of this monastery, and 
his Abbess, Heloise, formerly united by their studies, 
their genius, their love, their ill-fated marriage, their re- 
pentance, and now, we hope, by their eternal happiness. 
Peter Abelard died April 21st, 1142. Heloise, May 17th, 
1163. This monument was erected under the direction of 
Charlotte de Roucy .f' abbesse du Paraciet, ) in 1779.” 

It would be exceeding our limits to advert to the other 
testimonials of genius, courage, patriotism, and virtue, 
which abound in the Peré la Chaise. We may have over- 
rated the exhibition, but we have instructed and gratified 
ourselves by having gone to see it.—See adv. 








* Heloise and Abelard were as unsettled in death as they 
ate = life, on cendres de ~~ — Seapets in his 

tineraire agites durant leur ne furent pas tran quilles 
dans leur tombeaux.”—Itin. p. 21. 


Tide Table. 
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Days. |Morn.|Rven.)Height., Festivals, &c. 
h. m,|h. m.{ft. in. 

Tuesday -- 5| 6 40' 7 20/11 
Wednesday 6) 7 58, 8 31/11 8 | Transfiguration. 
Thursday 7/9 2 9 26/12 4 |Name of Jesus. 

riday ---» 8 9 5010 11/13 4 | 
Saturday-- 910 3110 50/14 3! (St. Lawrenee. 
Sunday----1011 71) 23/15 3 '10th Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday *-.11 11 3911 5515 11) 
Tuesday -.12 0 11116 5 King George IV. horn 1762. 








Co Correspondents. 


Mr. CHADWICK’s MurDER.—In compliance with the suggestion 
of A Constant Reader, we shall, in our next, introduce the 
deeply-interesting narrative which appeared originally in 
the New Monthly Magazine, and which is generally ascribed 
to the pen of Mr. Shiel. 

Tue Property Lawyer.—This work shall receive our im 
mediate notice, 

We have further to acknowledge the communications of 
Amans—Milksop—An Occasional Reader—A Constant Reader 
—and Dramaticus. 











Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by E.SMITH 
and Co., at their General Printing Office, Lord-street, 





Liverpool, and to be had of all Booksellers. 
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